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A NEW PROFESSION, 


DovsrLEss as great a blessing to fathers as was 
ever ‘Soothing Syrup’ to mothers, would be the 
exhibition of a new profession for the youth of 


England. 


What is that which they should turn to, lighting 
upon days like these ? 

Every door is barred with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys. 

Every gate is thronged with suitors ; all the mar- 

overflow ; 

Gladstone has cut down the Army: what is that 
which they should do? 


The number of young gentlemen at present wait- 
ing upon Providence has never been so large ; and 
the discovery of any outlet short of emigration (for 
that is always open) would be a public boon indeed. 
Unfortunately, we have none such to offer; and 
yet we have something, which, if not better, is a 
more unhoped-for piece of good tidings, and one 
which may give comfort, and even opulence, to a 
class even still more in need than young gentlemen 
cut of work. They can at least ‘rough it ;’ while 
those to whom our suggestion recommends itself 
have been too long accustomed to the good things of 
this life not to feel the loss of them acutely. We 
would restore that prosperity which seems fled for 
ever ; and, strangely enough, where the contrast is 
most bitter—where the fall from wealth to poverty 
has been the most serious and sudden—we have the 
best hope of the success of our plan. No Bank can 
break, no Railway bubble burst, without reducing 
at least some dozen families from a state of very 
considerable opulence to one of poverty. They 
have of course been accustomed to the entertain- 
ment of their friends, and generally to the habits 
of the best society. It is this knowledge of their 
happier days—which at present only helps to 
make them sadder—that we propose to utilise 
for their future advantage. The ruined parents, 
whom we are wont to pity most in such calami- 
ties, since they are become dependent upon the 
very children whom they had looked to place 


beyond all want by bequest or gift, may yet, we are 
convinced, be once more the cause not only of their 
own prosperity, but of that of their offspring. We 
are quite serious, and indeed the subject is scarcely 
one adapted for a joke: the idea has dwelt within 
us for years; and every year has convinced us 
more and more of the feasibility of the plan in 
question. It is, indeed, if properly carried out, 
quite certain of success; and it possesses the 
very unusual advantage of not only benefiting 
the objects it is designed to assist, but also the 
public at large. 

For reasons which will presently present them- 
selves, it is necessary here to make a digression: 
to place a fact or two before the reader, of 
which, though he cannot gainsay them, he needs 
for our purpose to be reminded. In the neigh- 
bourhood of the great metropolis (and doubtless 
of other large towns), there are certain large 
establishments, such as at Greenwich and Rich- 
mond, entirely devoted to the bodily refreshment 
of the upper classes. At these you may get a 
dinner, exclusive of Wine, for from seven-and- 
sixpence a head upwards (it is generally twice 
or thrice that sum), with an excellent view from 
the window gratis; while at the great caravan- 
seras in London itself you may also dine at the 
same price, without the view. Throughout the 
summer months, thousands of moneyed persons 
dine at the first-mentioned places, and some that 
have no money, but who possess attractions which 
make them welcome guests. Now, almost all these 
dinners are infamously bad. The mere stock- 
broker, who has made his lucky hit, and does not 
mind what he spends, is satisfied with them; and 
perhaps would not be so satisfied if the charges 
were more reasonable, and the viands better 
cooked; but gentlemen and ladies, who know 
what good cooking is, are very far from satisfied, 
though it is true that the high charges do not much 
affect them either. Lady Bountiful (who is en 
excellent manager of the Home Department) may 
remark to her friend in confidence : ‘ When we dine 
here, I always say to Sir Charles that I feel as if I 
was eating gold ;’ but it is improbable that she will 
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meet with much sympathy. The other, it is more 
likely, would reply: ‘Well, I’m afraid I don’t 
mind much about the expense; but what I do 
object to is the being poisoned. 

Of course, ‘poisoned’ is one of those strong 
expressions which people of fashion are fond of 
using, to atone, perhaps, for the absence of strength 
of feeling about anything; but the dinner was 
doubtless bad. There are not haif-a-dozen inns in 
London—or out of it—where such a thing as a real 
good dinner is to be got. If we were not afraid of 
an action for libel, we could name four of the best 
and largest—and certainly the dearest—hotels 
where so simple a thing (for instance) as mint- 
sauce is not to be procured. That is to say, a 
little mint is dropped (like snuff) upon a boat of 
vinegar, and that thin acid stuff is supposed to 
improve your lamb. Even in the hottest weather, 
table-ice will be always insufficiently supplied, 
though, in compensation, the plates will often be 
cold enough. The salads are probably intrusted 
to the kitchen-maid ; but if they were made by 
an artiste, they would be equally uneatable, since 
the oil is scarcely ever what it should be; while, 
out of London, even the lettuces are stale and 
small, We purposely mention these slight matters, 
because they are most convincing (to those who 
really understand the subject) of ignorance or neglect 
in the caterer. No lady, accustomed to good living, 
would permit at her own table such mistakes to 
be committed, or would fail to notice them (aside) 
if met with elsewhere. As for the greasy soups 
and stringy cutlets—for the fish, to do our inn- 
keepers justice, is generally good—how terrible 
they are to think upon! What eyes have gloated 
over them, what spoons visited them, what forks 
been stuck in them already! Everything has a 
réchauffé air about it, and it is only the duckling 
that we can be sure of as not having been served 
up half-a-dozen times before. Of course, it is 
possible to satisfy one’s hunger upon these things ; 
but it is not for that purpose that the Upper 
Five Thousand patronise such establishments. It 
may be wrong; it may be ‘dainty,’ and even 
gluttonous ; but what they have come for is a 
good dinner, and if they don’t get it at the exorbi- 
tant price that they are sure to have to pay, the 
money has been obtained on false pretences. 
Such, indeed, is the plain fact. All who keep 


good cooks could have dined better at home at one | P 


quarter of the price. The three hundred per cent. 
has been paid in the out-of-town case for the 
view from the window. But there is something, 
though not much, to be said in defence of the 
mere charges. The suburban house of entertain- 
ment has only ‘a season’ of three or four summer 
months’ duration, and its proprietor must very 
literally, therefore, ‘make hay while the sun 
shines ;? we abstain, therefore—at present—from 
adverting to the price-list of these repasts. We 
speak only of the viands themselves, which, if 
paid for at princely rates, should be surely of a 
first-rate character. They are very far from being 


so, however ; there is no attempt made, except in 
the mere number of the dishes, or in that barbarous 
magnificence of the silver platter of rose-water at 
the end of it all, to make the entertainment q 
dainty one. If you ask for caviare, the waiters 
stare ; and if you are so fortunate as to procure 
some anchovy toast, it is certain you will be sorry 
for it. The only persons who dine and are satisfied 
are, in fact, the nowveaux riches, who are as yet no 
judges of what is really good ; and the young and 
thoughtless, whose appetite carries them through 
everything—often to their future torment. 

Now, what we contend for is, that the failure of 
hotel dinners is not caused by the cupidity or 
neglect of the hotel-keeper, so much as by his 
ignorance. He does not know—and, what is of 
more consequence, his wife does not know—what a 
= dinner is. How should they? He has been a 

utler, perhaps, and seen gentlefolks at their meals, 
but he has not eaten wiih them. His wife, per- 
haps, has had a tit-bit or so from the table, when, 
as lady’s-maid, he courted her, and pressed such 
favours upon her as lay within his power. But 
that is not dining, any more than the Marchiones 
‘sips’ of beer was an experience of the divine 
opp. The innkeeper and his wife, in fact, are 
no more to blame for what is amiss, than they 
would be for misconducting a military campaign. 

Now, all this might be remedied—and here we 
come to our New Profession—if a Gentleman and 
Lady were placed at the head of these establishments, 
The employment, we need not say, is by no means 
a menial one; for these magnificos of innkeepers 
never appear in person, unless some occasion 
worthy of such an interposition—such as the 
entertainment of Her Majesty’s ministers—arises, 
and evokes them from their homes above their 
thunder: while, as for the lady-superintendents, 
they are made as much of as queen-bees, Suppose, 
then, a pair of ruined gentlefolks should condescend 
so far as to undertake the part of caterers—not for 
the public, be it understood, but for the upper 
Five Thousand—in one of these great caravan- 
seras. They have a good connection to start 
with, which (as in the wine-trade) is no small 
advantage ; and they accurately understand the 
wants of their customers. Moreover, if they have 
not been very oo swells indeed, they will be 
in possession of this fact—quite unknown, as it 
seems, to these innkeepers at present—that a very 
large number of the professional classes would 
gladly become their guests, if only the present 
charges were curtailed within reasonable limits. A 
barrister, even of income, cannot now take 
his wife—far less his wife and family—for a day’s 
leasure at Greenwich or Richmond, if at least it 
is to include a dinner, because of the monstrous 
expense, or, if he does so once or twice in the year, 
he cannot do so often. The tariff would amount to 
a positive prohibition, even if the viands were a 
greater temptation than they are. The wants of 
the upper-middle classes with respect to ‘jaunts’ 
and ‘outings’ are, in fact, not provided for at all. 
There are wretched meals at a guinea a head for 
the swells; and there are ‘shrimps and boiling 
water’ in the tea-gardens for the Million: but 
there is absolutely nowhere that a professional 
gentleman can take dinner on a summer after- 
noon at a reasonable price. The charge per head 
for food is, as we have said, unnecessarily large 
to begin with ; but that is a small item compared 
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with the prices of the wines, which are the 
dearest and worst in Christendom. By the pay- 
ment of twelve shillings you may indeed secure 
a bottle of champagne that is tolerably good and 
wholesome: such a wine as your wine-merchant 
will sell you for sixty shillings a dozen, perhaps : 
but under that a good champagne is unattain- 
able. Every o wine is only 
crously expensive, but disproportionately so. e 
i von Ms of the innkee is most curiously 
exhibited in this respect. Chablis is eight shillings 
a bottle at a certain caravansera at Greenwich (it 
is{never less than six at any of the like houses); 
while Sauterne, an Say Sie wine, is eight 
shillings also. In the madness of this extortion 
there is not even a method. The claret-cups 
are infamous, and made of the lowest class of 
claret, yet they are 10s. 6d. each. Any lady who 
has been accustomed to compose this delightful 
liquid for her own table—and the accomplish- 
ment is a most excellent thing in woman—will 
set a better drink before her husband, out of 
materials from his own cellar, for half-a-crown. 
It is in this respect, above all, that the decayed 
gentleman would exhibit his ~ yy over the 
present hotel harpy. He would not let us be 
poisoned by bad, or ruined pg wine. He 
would himself know good from, bad—which the 
innkeeper apparently does not—and select accord- 
ingly ; and he would import his own wine. It is 
here (as we are informed) that the root of the evil 
lies. The hotel proprietors and the wine-merchants 
are in league against the public : the former get too 
long credit, and the latter take it out of the unfor- 
tunate consumer by supplying bad liquor at long 
prices, It is impossible otherwise to account for 
such a state of i There is no cheap wine at 
any of these hotels: but what is cheap even by con- 
trast is always bad. Dr Wynter is far from exag- 
gerating the case when he talks of claret sold at six- 
ce a bottle in Bordeaux selling at six shillings 

in a British inn. If we could be sure of getting a 
sound vin ordinaire there for six shillings, we 
should be thankful. At the risk of being accused 
of puffery, we will here state, that among the few 
hotels in England where good wine is to be got at 
reasonable prices is the Grand Hotel at Scar- 
borough. the wine is imported direct by the 
hotel company, and sold perhaps at cent. per cent. 
profit, but it is, at all events, reasonable by con- 
trast with the prices at the establishments we 
= of, and good and wholesome. Why is not 
is example generally followed? We have before 


us, at this moment, the price-lists of two great 
Bordeaux houses. ‘There are of course some fancy 
ices to be found in it: Chateau Lafite and 
teau Yquem of 1848 are not to be bought for 
nothing. But there is - Chablis for thirty-six 


a dozen ; excellent Larose (of 1862) for 
sixty shillings ; and Clicquot of the first quality 
for ae See. Compare such sums with 
what we have to give to the hotel harpy, and 
above all compare the wines ! 

If ever there was an opening for a new pro- 
fession, it is in the line which we have here pointed 
out. The ruined gentleman and his wife, than 
whom there is surely none more pitiable, may here- 
by rebuild their fallen fortunes. The experience 
of their palmy days, instead of being a matter for 
Tegret, will be a means of prosperity. They will 
know what is good: they will know what is wanted 


by persons of their own class; and they will have 
friends, to start with, who will assist them, not b 
a but by a custom which 
they will only be too glad to confer. 


BRED IN THE BONE 
CHAPTER XIIIl.—FISHING FOR AN INVITATION. 


‘Wnat a strange girl!’ muttered Richard, as he 
stood in the same hollowed rock, alone, where 
Harry and he had first taken shelter. ‘What a 
compound of strength and weakness—as my mother 
says all girls are, though I have never known 
them strong before ! How eager she seemed to part 
company with me, and how anxious to get home 
without me—and I am never to speak of what has 
etm to her father nor to Solomon! This 
Solomon is her unwelcome wooer, that is clear. He 
is neither young nor handsome—nor attractive in 
any way in her eyes, I reckon. And what a beauty 
she is, to be thrown away on such a boor!’ 

The recollection that the door at the top of the 
rock had been left open and the key inside it, here 
flashed upon him. ‘She will be sorry about that 
key,’ he thought ; ‘and glad and grateful to me if I 
go back and fetch it. The old man will be wroth 
with her for having trusted a stranger with such a 
treasure. This Trevethick must be an ingenious 
fellow, and a long-sighted one, no doubt. It was 
he who applied to Parson Whymper for a lease of 
the old mine, if I remember right. Perhaps the 
chaplain may help me to get it him, for I owe 
him something for his daughter's sake. The idea 
of his having such a daughter! What rubbish is 
this we artists talk of birth and beauty! Neither 
in life nor on canvas have I ever seen one so fair 
as this girl.” He meditated for a moment, then 
cried out angrily: ‘Heaven curse me, if I harm 
her! What an ungrateful villain should I be! If 
there be a Gehenna, and but one man in it, I should 
deserve to be that man !’ 

Then he began to climb the rock. He did not 
tarry this time for breath or shelter, though the 
wind had no whit abated, but trod right on till he 
reached the spot where the catastrophe which had 
been so nearly fatal to him had occurred. ‘ It was 
a narrow escape,’ mused he, looking down upon the 
place not without a slight shudder. ‘What odd 
things come into the head when Death is whisper- 
ing in the ear! If it had not been for my fair 

ide, where should I have been by this time? 

eneath the sea, for certain. But what else? How 
strange it seems that if there is any “else,” no one, 
from the beginning of time till now, of all the 
millions who have experienced it, should have 
come back to tellus! And yet there was a man 
who came back from the grave once. Who was he ? 
I recollect his picture by Haydon ; his talk must 
have been better worth listening to than that 
of most. Is nothing true that one hears or reads, 
I wonder?— Here is where I kissed her! I 
wouldn’t kiss her again if I had the chance; I 
swear I would not. ‘I am a good boy now—all 
morality, if not religion—for they do say that hell 
is paved with good intentions—which seems hard 
If one is to be punished for one’s wicked thoughts 
—even if they do not bear fruit—it is surely but 
reasonable that one’s good ones—even if never 
carried into practice—should be set down on the 
credit side of the ledger.’ 
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With an exclamation of contempt or impatience, 
he turned from the dizzy sight of cliff and sea, and 
shouldered his way through the wind-kept door- 
way, on to the open summit of the rock. It was 
a wild waste place indeed, yet not without ample 
indications of having been inhabited in days of 
old. Low but massive walls sketched out the 
ground-plan of many a chamber, the respective uses 
of which could only now be yuaessed at. But 
beneath one broken arch there was a heap of rude 
steps with a stone something on it, which Richard 
rightly imagined had once formed an altar. Man 
had worshipped there thirteen hundred years ago. 
Nay, not fer off, and in the very centre of this 
desolate hold, there was a burial-ground, with a 
low wall of earth about it, which neither time, nor 
the curious barbarism which marks our epoch, had 
much defaced. .The archeologists had been there, 
of course, and discovered evidence which had 
satisfied them of the presence of the remains of 
their fellow-creatures; but with that they had 
been content. The dead had, for the most part, 
been left undisturbed in their rocky graves, to 
await the summons in the faith of which—and 
perhaps even for it—they had died. For these 
were King Arthur’s men (as Richard had read)— 
the warriors who had helped the blameless king ‘to 
drive the heathen, and to slay the beast, to fell the 
forest, and let in the sun.’ 

“The lonely desolation of the place, and its 
natural sublimity, combined with the recollection 
of his late deadly peril, tinged the young man’s 
thoughts with an unusual seriousness ; and yet he 
could not restrain the cynicism that was habitual 
to him whenever his attention was compelled to 
solemn subjects. 

‘Now, are these poor folks—whose creed must 
have been anything but orthodox, by all accounts 
—all in eternal torments, I wonder, or only waiting 
to be so, for a few hundreds of years longer? 
Such was my mother’s friend, Joanna’s, comfortable 
creed, and it is shared, as I understand, by all the 
most excellent people. How much better (if so) 
would it have been for them to have been born 
and cradled on this rock as sea-gulls! Gad, to 
dwell here and fight for a king about whose ve 
existence posterity is to be in doubt in this worl 
and then to go to the devil! What a nightmare 
view of life it seems! If, an hour ago or so, things 
had turned out otherwise with me, I should have 
solved the problem for myself. I almost wish I 
had. And yet it was not so when I was clinging 
tooth and nail to the cliff yonder ; and these folks 
would not have died if they could have helped it, 
neither. There’s something ugly in black Death 
that disinclines man to woo her.—This wind bites 
to the marrow, and I'll go. I’ve seen Gethin now, 
and there’s an end. He turned, and walked as 
slowly as the blast would let him towards the gate. 
‘And yet, if it was warmer, and summer-time,’ 
continued he, ‘I should like to sketch these things, 
or some of them, especially if Harry were with 
me. He came out and locked the door, and once 
more stood in the shelter of it, with the key in his 
hand. ‘She'll be glad I went back for this, and 
know that it was done for her sake. If she had 
but money, now—this girl—and was a lady, and 
all that! Or if I on choose whom I would!’ 


He began to descend slowly, step by step; the 
furious gale forgotten ; his late escape from death 
unremembered ; one thought alone monopolising 


his mind—the thought that monopolises all men’s 
minds (or ge A all) at his age. It was here that 
his hat had blown off, and her soft curls had 
= about his face; it was there that he had 
rst clasped her waist, and had not been rebuked. 
Then he fell to thinking of all that had happened 
between them during the few hours that were 
already an — in his life. Why had she looked 
so frightened at first seeing him? Had he seemed | 
to come upon her as her ‘ fate,’ as some girls say ? 
He would ask her that some day—perhaps up 
onder amid the ruins. He had not missed the 
ook of annoyance which she wore when Solomon 
had spoken to him so roughly, nor failed to couple 
it with the expressions she had before made use of 
with reference to Coe the elder, and the gratitude 
with which her father regarded his memory. 
Solomon might be a suitor who was ws 
old man, but certainly not encouraged b 
Was she already engaged to him, tacitly or other- 
wise? It was impossible, being what she was, that 
she should not have been wooed by somebody. 

Richard Yorke was not one of those exacting 
characters who demand that the object of their 
affections should never have attracted those of 
another: he was even reasonable enough to have 
forgiven her (if necessary) for having returned 
them, in ignorance of the existence of a more 
worthy admirer in himself. There are many 
more varieties of Love than even the poets have 
classified ; and perhaps it is in despair of dealing 
with this Proteus, that we elders so often ignore 
him in our calculations. 

The day was darkening by the time Richard 
reached the village. Around the inn door were | 
a group of miners, who stared at his bare head | 
hard enough, but gave way to him civilly. They | 
were talking and laughing loudly, and wiping | 
their mouths with the backs of their hands. It | 
was evident that somebody had been ‘standing | 
treat’ in the narrow passage; and leaning their 
elbows on the sill of the little bar window were 
more miners, each with his pint pot of ale. | 

‘ Here’s luck to Trevethick and Coe,’ said one, 
‘for a parting toast.’ 

‘Ha, ha, that’s good!’ cried another, in appre- 
ciation of this commercial epigram ; ‘Trevethick | 
and Coe ; to be sure? 

‘Trevethick and Coe, and may the copper last!’ 

But one, emboldened by the liquor, or naturally 
more audacious than the rest, put his head and 
shoulders through the open window, and making a 
trumpet of his two hands, whispered in a hoarse 
voice, audible to every one: ‘ And is it to be Coe 
and Trevethick also, Miss Harry—eh ?” 

Then the window was slammed down with no 

entle hand, and the men went out, laughing 
eartily, and for the first time leaving room for 
Richard to pass in. He did not look towards 
the bar-window, but, as though he had heard 
nothing, walked quickly past it into the sitting- 
room which had been allotted to him. It was 
strange, since what he had just heard: only con- 
firmed the suspicions which he had already 
entertained, that the words should give him 
annoyance ; but they certainly did so. What was 
more natural than that this imnkeeper’s daughter 
should be engaged to marry her father’s friend—a 
man apparently well to do, and with a prospect of 
doing better. What could be more unreasonable 


than for Mr Richard Yorke, a young ee 
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whose only hope in life was to marry a girl—or an 
old woman, for that matter—with a good fortune, 
to be irritated at such intelligence; especially 
after an acquaintance with this ‘Miss Harry’ of 
about three hours at most. After a minute or two 
of reflection, the idea seemed to strike even himself 
in the same light ; for he gave a short sharp laugh, 
and said what a fool he was, and then lit his pipe. 
Even tobacco, however, that balm of hurt minds, 
did not altogether soothe him. He could think of 
nothing but this young girl, whose beauty had 
bewitched him, and to whose courage and presence 
of mind he owed his life. He had sworn to him- 
self—and there was no necessity to repeat it—that 


less than she deserved to ask her to be his wife. 
Perhaps, if this mine, in which her father had a 
share, should turn out well, she would not be 
so bad a match, even in point of money ; but to 
this he did not attach much importance. He was 
indulging in a dream, which he — imagined 
was unselfish and honourable to himself in a high 
degree. Quite a virtuous glow seemed to mingle 
with his ardent passion ; though the fact simply 
was (as it often is in such cases), that, for a per- 
sonal gratification, he was prepared to barter his 
future prospects. He did not doubt but that what 
he contemplated would be for the benefit of this 
young girl; he must seem like an angel to her 
(for love does not always touch us with the sense 
of unworthiness) ; as, indeed, by comparison with 
this man Coe, he was. His mother would be a 
good deal ‘ = out,’ it was true, but then she was 
too fond of him to be angry with him for long, far 
less to break with him. He was his own master, 
for some time to come, at all events, for he had 
two hundred pounds in his pocket. 

What nonsense do the greatest philosophers 
sometimes discourse, when their topic is Self- 
interest! It is likely enough that self-interest 
actuates them, and in a supreme degree. When 
folks are by nature wise and prudent—or if their 
tastes are studious, and their vices few—or when, 
above all, the brain is seasoned, and the blood 
moves sluggishly in the veins, then men do act for 
their own advantage, and keep their eyes fixed on 
the main chance. But with most of us, especially 
when young, self-interest, properly so called, is 
often but a feather’s weight in the balance of 
Motive. Revenge makes it kick the beam; and 
Passion, and even momen Whim. It was one 
of the arguments advanced :by Christian men in 
favour of slavery, that no man would ill-use his 
slave, because it was his own property; as though 
the lust of cruelty in a brutal nature were, while it 
lasted, not ten times as strong as the lust of gain. 
There are moments when a man is ready to part 
with not only his earthly prospects, but his hopes of 
heaven, rather than be Halked of an immediate 
satisfaction : that of striking his brother to the 
heart, or growing rich by one stroke of fraud, or 
ruining for ever the woman that loves him best ; 
and there are many men, in no such desperate case, 
whose only guide is Impulse, and whose care for 
the morrow is dwarfed to nothing matched with 
the gratification of to-day. These are said to have 
no enemies but themselves, but they have victims ; 
and though not apt for plots, are often more 
dangerous than the most designing knaves. 

Pipe after pipe smoked Ri Yorke as he sat 
over the fire in the deepening twilight, so deep in 


thought that it quite startled him, when suddenly 
looking up, he found that all was dark. Then he 
rang the bell, and Hannah entered with the wished- 
for candles. 

‘Is your master in ?’ 

‘I'll see, sir. Do you wish to see him ?’ 

‘Yes. First bring me a bottle of sherry and two 
glasses, then ask him to step in’ 

The serving-maid obeyed; and presently there 
was a heavy step in the passage, and in strode 
John Trevethick, a man of sixty years or so, but 
straight as a pine, and strong as an oak. 

‘Your servant, sir,’ said he in a gruff voice, and 
with no such inclination of the head as landlords 


he meant her no harm. Indeed, it would not be | use. 


‘Good-evening, Mr Trevethick. I am afraid I’m 
— you to some inconvenience by coming to 

ethin so many weeks before the usual time.’ 

‘Nay, sir; my house is open summer and 
winter, 

‘Now, I wonder is this the natural manner of 
this boor,’ thought Richard, ‘ or has he been already 
prejudiced against me by the other?—And an 
excellent house it is, Mr Trevethick; I little 
expected to find so good a one down here, I promise 

ou. 

‘Well, I built it myself, sir, said the landlord ; 
‘so it don’t become me to say much of that. It 
cost me a good bit of money, however ; and it’s 
hard to get it back, when one’s season only lasts 
for a month or two.’ 

‘Ah! I’m the first swallow that you’ve seen 
this year, I daresay. Well, I hope I herald a 
lucky summer.—Take a glass of your own sherry, 
will you ? 

The landlord looked suspiciously at his guest: 
perhaps the phrase ‘your own sherry’ smote ‘his 
conscience, knowing the price he paid for it, and 
what it was, and what he meant to charge ; but 
grunting: ‘Here’s to you, sir,’ he filled his glass, 
and smacked his lips over it slowly. 

‘Solomon has not set him against me, was 
Richard’s conclusion. ‘The graceful manner of 
this Cornish giant is natural to him.—You have a 
fine castle here, Mr Trevethick, and nobly placed. 
Indeed, I never saw the like before.’ 

‘So most folks say,’ answered the landlord. 

‘There is not much left of it, however,’ said 
Richard, smilin 

‘Well, it’ll last my time, at all events, and I 
daresay yours, was the morose reply. 

‘Indeed, it will, and that of many a generation to 
come: it is seldom one sees such massive walls. A 
good deal of trouble, however, seems to have been 
taken to prevent people from running away with 
them, to judge by this ;’ and he held up the key. 

‘Well, the castle is mine, sir—or at least I pay 
my rent for it ; and I suppose I can do what I like 
with my own. If there was no gate there, do you 
think me for viewing the 
place? Not they. , there’s some ies 
ain’t even content with the key, but must have a 
guide too, or else they buttons up their pockets.’ 

It was so impossible to misunderstand the bear- 
ing of this remark, that Richard burst out into 
a -humoured laugh; he was really pleased 
because the :landlord’s hint assured him that he 
was in ignorance that he had had a guide. ‘I shall 
certainly pay my footing, Mr Trevethick, the same 
as if I hat had an attendant—of which, however, 
I should have been glad at one or two places ; the 
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wind did take my hat, and very nearly the rest of 
me. But what I meant by the trouble that was 
taken to secure your ruins from intruders, was 
with reference not to the door, but to the key of 
it. Why, if it was a real castle, full of furniture, 
it could not be more effectually guarded. You 
must have good locksmiths hereabout, if that’s a 
imen of their work.’ 

The icy landlord thawed again. 

‘Well, sir, the fact is, I made that key with my 
own hands.’ 

‘You?’ cried Richard in affected astonishment. 
‘Why, you must be a mechanical genius. Look at 
the work ; look at the wards!’ and he scrutinised 
them admiringly close to the candle-—‘Do take 
another glass, Mr Trevethick.’ 

* Nay, sir; I’ve a friend in the parlour — 
for me,’ rejoined the landlord drily. He appe 
already to regret having given way to that moment- 
ary feeling of self-esteem. 

*I wish J had, observed Richard, smiling. ‘ It’s 
lonely work coming down here by one’s self, and 
finding nobody to speak to. 

There was a short pause, during which Richard 
was rapt in admiration of the key. 

‘Now, if his thick skin prove impervious to 
flattery,’ thought he, ‘then will I fly my last shaft 
into his very gizzard’ 

Mr Trevethick’s skin was quite compliment- 

roof, if an invitation into the bar parlour was to 
the evidence of its having been pierced. 

*You should come down in the summer-time, 
sir? said he coolly; ‘then you will find lots of 
folks to talk with. At present, I am afraid you 
must put up with your own company.’ And the 
huge frame of the landlord was already moving 
towards the door. 

‘Tam afraid so, indeed, said Richard carelessly. 
‘Parson Whymper ought to have known better 
oo to send me down here at such a time as 


John Trevethick stopped at once; and Richard 
saw reflected in the glass above the fire-place a 
look of intense interest. He could not have su 
posed so phlegmatic a face was capable of so mu 
expression. 

‘ Parson who, did you say, sir? Whymper?’ 

‘Yes: an excellent friend of me and mine: the 
— of Mr Carew of Crompton. It was he who 
told me how I might fill my sketch-book with the 
beauties of Gethin ; and added, that I should have 
a hearty welcome from one John Trevethick, if I 
gave his name. 

‘And that you shall, sir” cried the landlord, 
returning to the table, and striking his broad 
palm upon it, to give emphasis to his words. 
‘A friend of Mr el should be always 
welcome here.—How is he, sir? And how is Mr 
Carew ?’ 

‘Ihave seen neither of them since I was stay- 
ing at Crompton three months ago or so,’ said 
Richard coolly. ‘They were well enough then, 
though the Squire was doing his best, as usual, to 
exhaust his constitution and his purse; and the 
chaplain, as usual also, was making things as 
straight as he could, and putting the skid on 
where he dared. But you know all about that, 
Mr Trevethick, I daresay, almost as well as I 
do—I am sorry you won't take another glass of 
wine 


‘I think I will, if you’ll permit me to change 


my mind, sir,’ said the other, suiting the action to 
the word.—‘ Now, the idea of your being so inti- 
mate with Parson bh ger and having staid at 
Squire Carew’s! Why, the Squire’s my landlord, 
and owns all about here—leastway, short of Dun- 
loppel. It’s unlucky that this copper should have 
— out just beyond him, as it were.’ 

at ere is no mine here belonging to him then, 
e 


‘Well, no, sir; not, rly speaking, a min 
there ain’t ;’ and the ae of the 
landlord shook as he put down the glass, so that it 
clanked — the bottle. 

Richard Yorke laughed a short dry laugh, appa- 
— at some reflection of his own. 

‘Well, I’m sorry _ ’ve your friend with you, 
landlord, and therefore cannot have a chat with 
me; for it is evident we should find something to 
talk about together.’ 

‘And I’m sorry too, sir. Though, if you 
wouldn’t be too proud to come into our bar 
parlour—but then I can scarcely ask a gentleman 
as has been used to Crompton to do that. 

‘Indeed, I shall be very pleased to come,’ said 
Richard frankly. ‘I have nothing to be proud of, 
I assure you; and if I had, why sho I not 
accept the company of an honest man ?’ 

. vor good, sir. There’s only me, and my 
daughter Harry, and this friend of mine, Solomon 
Coe.—If you’ll please to walk this way,’ 

‘Let ’s take the bottle with us, and then perhaps 
Mr Coe will help us to finish it.’ 

And bearing that token of amity in his hand, 
John Trevethick led the way into the bar parlour. 


CHAPTER XiV.—THE BAR PARLOUR. 


The bar parlour of the Gethin Castle was a small 
snug apartment in the rear of the house, and 
therefore ex to the full fury of the Atlantic 
winds, which were now roaring without, and en- 
hanced, by their idle menace, the comfort of its 
closely-drawn red curtains, and its ample fire, the 
gleam of, which was cast back from a goodly 
array of glasses and vessels of burnished pewter. 
Upon a well-polished oak chest—the pride of the 
house, for oak was almost as rare at Gethin as 
among the Esquimaux—stood a mighty punch- 
bowl; and on the mantelpiece was a grotesque 
piece of earthenware, used for holding tobacco, 
about which some long clay-pipes and peacocks’ 
feathers were artistically arranged. A smell of 
nutmeg and lemons pervaded this apartment, and 
pleasantly accorded with its almost tropical tem- 

rature ; and the contrast it altogether afforded to 

is own more stately but desolate ‘ private sitting- 
room,’ with its disused air and comfortless surround- 
ings, struck Richard very agreeably. On a chintz- 
covered sofa, in the most reti corner of this 
parlour, sat Solomon Coe and Harry Trevethick, 
and it was difficult to say in which of their coun- 
tenances the most astonishment appeared when 
the young painter presented himself at the door. 
Harry’s cheeks, which were not pale before, became 
crimson, though she neither moved nor spoke. 
But Solomon rose, and with a frown, seemed to be 
asking of Trevethick the reason of this unexpected 
intrusion. 

‘This is a friend of Mr Whymper’s,’ said the 
landlord, setting down the sherry on the table ; 


‘and therefore, I am sure, the friend of all of "a 
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—That’s my daughter Harry, sir; and that’ 
(and here he grinned) ‘is Solomon Coe, a very 
intimate friend of hers—as you may see. We are 
a family party, in fact, or shall be some day ; so 
pray, make yourself at home.’ 

have seen Mr Coe before, said Richard 
frankly, and shaking that gentleman’s unwillin 
hand ; ‘and though he took me for a bagman, 
bear him no malice on that account,’ 

‘A bagman! Lor, Sol, what could you ha’ been 
thinking about?’ grimly. ‘ Why, 
this here gentleman has heen stopping at Crompton 
with the Squire !—But you mustn’t mind Sol, sir: 
his mind ain’t free just now.—Well, Harry, lass, 
why don’t you get up and shake hands with the 
gentleman 

‘I have seen this young lady before, also,’ ex- 
plained Richard. ‘It was she who was good 


enough to get me the key of the castle, which I 
1 returned, by-the-bye, to your father,’ he 
add 


Harry gave him a look, which shewed him that 
his second pilgrimage up the rock was not unap- 
preciated. 

‘Did you see the chapel, sir, and the tombs ?’ 
inquired she. 

‘I hardly know, indeed, said Richard. ‘It was 
the climb itself that I enjoyed the most, and shall 
never forget as long as I live,’ 

‘Oh, but you must go properly over our ruins, 
young gentleman,’ said Trevethick, with the air of 
a proprietor. ‘My daughter here, or Solomon, 
must shew you them to-morrow, for they need a 
bit of explanation. Sol knows all about them. 
Don’t you, Sol ?’ 

‘O yes; I know, answered Solomon doggedly ; 
“but nobody won’t go up to the castle to-morrow, 
I reckon, with this sou’-wester a-blowing, 

‘It is a wild night, indeed, said Richard, putting 
aside the curtain, and looking out through the 
shutterless window. ‘The clouds are driving by at 
a frightful speed.’ 

‘Ay, and it ain’t only the clouds,’ said Trevet- 
hick, filling his pipe, and speaking with great 
gravity: ‘the Flying Dutchman was seen off the 
point not two hours ago.’ 

‘By old Madge, I suppose ?’ observed Solomon 
derisively. 

‘Yes, by old Madge, retorted the landlord 
sturdily. ‘She as knew our life-boat was lost last 

ear with all hands, long before she drove into 
lock Bay, bottom upwards,’ 

‘But how was that?’ inquired Richard with 
interest. 

‘Well, sir, it was this way,’ said Trevethick. ‘It 
was a stormy night, though not so bad a one as 
this is like to be, and the life-boat had gone out to 
a disabled Indiaman. She had been away three 
hours or more, when, as I was sitting in this very 
pobe, in came Madge, looking scared enough. 
she had been to Turlock on an errand for me. 3 
“Sit down,” says I, “and take a glass, for you look 
as though the wind had blown your wits away, old 
woman.” “Taint that, John Trevethick,” says she ; 
“but I’m near frightened to death. I’ve seen a sight 
as I shall never forget to my dying day. I have 
ust seen our life-boat-men—all nine of ’em. The 

ord have mercy on their souls!” “ Well, why 
not?” says I. “ Why shouldn’t you ha’ seen ’em? 


They’ve got back sooner than we hoped for—that’s 


all” “Nay,” said she ; “but I met ‘em coming out 


of Gethin—away from home—the home they will 
never see again—all wet and white like co: 
They ’re drowned men, as sure as you stand there, 
John Trevethick.”—And so it turned out, poor 
fellows !’ 

‘And did you tell anybody of this, before you 
knew that they were drowned ?’ inquired Richard. 

‘ Ay, that’s the point,’ muttered Solomon approy- 


ingly. 

, N o,’ said Trevethick. ‘I didn’t believe the old 
woman, and I thought her story would be very ill 
taken; so I kept it to myself. But it turned out 
true for all that; the thing happened just as I 
say. John Trevethick ain’t no liar.’ 

‘Of course you are stating what you believe to 
be the fact,’ said Richard in a conciliating tone ; ‘ I 
don’t doubt that’ 

‘Just so; he’s told it so often that he really 
does believe it, said Solomon, laughing. ‘ But 
what seems curious is, that it is always Madge— 
a purblind old woman, as wants to be thought 
a witch—as sees these things — drowned sailors, 
and Flying Dutchmen, and so forth. I should like 
to know who else has ever had the chance ?’ 

‘Lots of folks, said the landlord doggedly. 

‘Well, you’ve been here these forty years,’ said 
Solomon, ‘have you seen’em? And Harry here 
has ha at Gethin all her life, has she seen 
em 

There was an awkward silence. had 
turned very pale—in terror, as Richard thought, of 
the dispute between her father and Solomon becom- 
ing serious. 

*That’s nought to do with it, said Trevethick 
sharply. ‘You’re no Gethin man, Solomon, or 
you wouldn’t talk so. Why, didn’t Madge describe 
the very ship as was lost off Castle Rock, the night 
before we ever set eyes on her? and wasn’t it printed 
in the paper ?’ 

‘In the next Saturday’s paper: yes,’ replied 
Solomon curtly. 

* Nay, I heard the old woman with my own ears,’ 
said Harry gravely. ‘There had been no wreck 
when she told me she had seen the schooner. 
“The Firefly,” said she, “ will never come nearer 
home than Gethin Bay: you mark my words.” 
That was twelve hours, ay, and more, before she 
struck? 

‘Forgive me for interrupting,’ said Richard ; ‘ but 
I don’t understand this matter. Is it supposed that 
a vessel announces her own destruction before- 
hand ?’ 

‘Sometimes,’ said Trevethick gravely. ‘A ship 
is as well known here—if she belongs to this part 
of the coast—as a house is known in the Mid- 
lands. Well, if she’s doomed, Madge—and it ain’t 
only Madge neither—will see her days before 
she comes to her end. This Firefly, for example, 
belonged to Polwheel, and had been away for 
weeks.’ 

‘But still she was expected home ?’ interrogated 
Richard. 

‘Ay, that’s it” said Solomon, once more nod- 
ding approval. ‘The old woman had that in her 
mind.” 


‘Why so?’ argued Trevethick. ‘What was the 
Firefly to her, that she should think she saw her 
drive into the bay, and break to pieces against the 
rock out yonder? And why should she tell her 
vision to 

‘That certainly seems strange indeed,’ said 
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Richard, ‘as shewing she attached importance to 
the affair herself. It was a most curious coin- 
cidence, to say the least of it—But what is this 
Flying Dutchman, of which you also spoke? I did 
not know he ever came so far out of his proper 
latitude as this.’ ‘ 

‘He’s seen before great storms, however,’ said 
Trevethick ; ‘you ask the coastguard-men, and 
hear what they say. There’s mauy a craft has put 
out to her from Gethin, and come quite close, so 
that a man might almost reach her with a boat- 
hook, and then, all of a sudden, there is nothing 
to be seen but the big waves.’ 

John Trevethick had more to say to the same 
effect, to which Richard listened with attentive 
courtesy ; while at the same time he held to the 
same sceptical view entertained by Solomon. Thus 
he won the opinion of both men; and of that 
of the girl he felt already assured. He scarcely 
ever ad himself to Harry, and as much as 
possible avoided gazing at her. If the idea of his 
paying any serious attention to her had ever been 

ut into her father’s mind, the intelligence that he 
had been the friend and guest of Carew’s had been 
probably sufficient to dissipate it: the social posi- 
tion which that fact implied, seemed to make it 
out of the question that he should be Harry’s suitor. 
It only remained for him to disabuse Solomon of 
the same notion. This was at first no easy task ; 
but the stubbornness with which his rival resisted 
his attempts at conciliation, gave way by degrees, 
and at last vanished. To have been able to 
make common cause with him upon this question 
of local superstition, was a great point gained. 
Solomon had a hard head, and prided himself upon 
his freedom from such weaknesses ; and he hailed 
an ally in a battlefield on which he had contended 
at odds, five nights out of every seven, for years. 
Harry, as we have seen, shared her father’s senti- 
ments in the matter; and it was a great stroke of 
pd in Richard to have espoused the other side. 

e would, of course, have much preferred to 
with her—to have embraced any view which had 
the attraction of her advocacy ; but it now gave 
him genuine pleasure to find his opposition exciting 
her to petulance. She was not petulant with Solo- 
mon, but left her father to tilt with him after his 
own fashion. 

From the superstitions of the coast, they fought 
their way to those of the mines, Old Trevethick 
believed in ‘ Knockers’ and ‘ Buccas,’ spirits who 
indicate the position of good lodes by blows with 
invisible picks ; and as these had more immedi 
connection with his own affairs than the nautical 
phenomena, he clung to his creed with even 
greater tenacity than before. So fierce was their 
contention, that it was with difficulty that Richard 
could put in an inquiry as to whence these spirits 
came who thus interested themselves in the suc- 
cess of human ventures. 

‘I know nothing of that, said Trevethick frankly, 
‘any more than I know where that wind comes 
from that is shaking yonder pane; I only know 
that is 

‘Nay, father, but I know,’ said Harry, with a 
little blush at her own erudition : ‘the Buccas are 
the ghosts of the old Jews who crucified our Lord, 
and were sent as slaves by the Roman emperor to 
work the Cornish mines.’ 

‘Very like, said Trevethick approvingly, al- 
though probably without any clear conception of 


the historical picture thus presented to him. ‘It’s 
the least they could do in the spirit, after having 
done so much mischief in the flesh? 

The contradiction involved in this exemplary 
remark, combined with the absurdity of repent- 
ance taking the form of interest in mining specu- 
lations, was almost too much for Richard’s sense of 
humour; but he only nodded with gravity, as 
became a man who was imbibing information, and 
inquired further, whether, in addition to these 
favourers of industry, there were any spirits who 
worked ill to miners. 

‘Well, I can’t say as there are,’ said the land- 
lord, with the air of a man who can afford to give 
a point in an argument; ‘but there’s a man 
things not of this world that happen underground, 
leastway in our mines, for Sol there is from the 
north, and it mayn’t be the same in those parts. 

‘ It certainly is not,’ interrupted Solomon, taking 
his pipe out of his mouth to intensify the positive- 
ness of his position. 

‘I say, continued Trevethick, reddening, ‘ that 
down in Cornwall here there is scarce a mine with- 
out its spirit o’ some sort. At Wheal Vor, for 
example, a man and his son were once blown to 
pieces while blasting ; and nothing being left of 
them but fragments of flesh, the engine-man put 
’em into the furnace with his shovel ; and now the 
pit is full of little black dogs, I’ve seen one of 
em myself, 

Solomon laughed aloud. 

Richard was expecting an explosion of wrath. 
The old man turned towards him quietly, and 
observed with tender gravity : ‘And in a certain 
mine, which Sol and I are both acquainted with, a 
white rabbit always shews itself before any acci- 
dent which proves fatal to man. It was seen on 
the day that Sol’s father sacrificed his life for 
mine.” Then he told the story which Richard had 
already heard from Harry’s lips, while Solomon 
smoked in silence, and Harry looked hard at the 
fire, as though—as Richard thought—to avoid meet- 
ing the glance of her father’s hereditary benefactor. 

* You are right to remember such a noble deed 
as long as you live,’ said Richard, when the old 
man had done. ‘My own life,” added he in a 
lower tone, ‘was once preserved by one whom I 
shall love and honour as long as I have breath’ 

He saw the colour glow on the young girl’s 
cheek, and the fire-light shine with a new brill- 
iance in her eyes. Neither Trevethick nor Solo- 
mon had caught his observation ; at the moment 


ediate | it was made, the former was stretching out his 


great hand to the latter, moved by that memory 
of twenty years ago, and perhaps in token of for- 
giveness for his recent a 

‘Then there’s the Dead Hand at Wheal Danes, 
father,” observed Harry, in somewhat hasty re- 
sumption of the general subject, ‘That’s as 
curious as any, and more terrible.’ 

‘Wheal Danes, said Solomon. ‘Why, how 
comes that about, when nobody can never have 
been killed there? It’s been disused ever since 
the Roman time, I thought ?’ 

6 bag yes ; so it has,’ answered Trevethick impa- 
tiently. 

‘But I thought you told me about it yourself, 
father ?’ persisted you saw the 
ing, with a flame at the finger-tops, going u 
a where the ladders used to be, and bat 

voices calling from the pit.’ 
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‘Not I, wench—not I. That was only what 
was told me by other folks.—Take another glass 
of your own sherry before supper, sir; and after 
that we will have a bowl of punch.’ . 

The hospitalities of Mr Trevethick were, in fact, 
profuse, and his manner towards Richard most 

ciliatory. 

We ‘Il be glad to see you, Sol and I, in our 
little parlour, whenever you feel in want of com- 
pany,’ were his last words at ing for the night. 
ind ‘ Ay, ay, that’s so, been Sol’s indorse- 
ent. 

z said nothing ; but the tender pressure 
of his hand, when he wished her good-night, had 
not gone unreturned, and was an invitation more 
welcome than words. The events of the day, the 
conversation of the aoe had given him plenty 
of matter for reflection; but the touch of those 
soft fingers was more potent, and the dreams 
evoked - it swallowed up all soberer thoughts. 
He sat up for hours that night, — to him- 
self a future altogether new to his imagination ; 
and when he went to bed, it was not to rest. His 
excited brain was fed with a nightmare vision. He 
thought that he was once more with Harry on 
the castled rock ; his lips were pressed to hers ; 
his arm was around her waist, just as they had 
been ; but instead of his slipping alone over the 
precipice, they fell together; and as they did so— 
not without a wild —— mingling with his 
despair—she was suddenly plucked away from 
him, and as he sank headlong down, down, he saw 
that Solomon Coe had caught her in his arms, and, 
with her father, was looking down upon him with 
savage and relentless glee ! 


OUR EARLIEST ANCESTORS. 


Waen did Man first exist upon the earth? is a 
question which, with any particularity of date at 
least, will probably never be answered. Dr Douler 
ascribes to certain relics of humanity discovered in 
the neighbourhood of New Orleans an ay of 
five hundred centuries. Sir John Lubbock gives 
to the same remains the comparatively juvenile 
duration of thirty centuries. When such savants 
disagree, who shall decide their difference—a differ- 
ence of forty-seven thousand years! In Europe, 
however, matters are a little more definite witu 
respect to the age of Primitive Man ; and M. Louis 
Figuier,* without going into the subject contro- 
versially, has published a most interesting and 
circumstantial account of it. He is ‘the Chorus’ 
whose mission it is to interpret to the world at 
large what the scientific are sg about ; and 
in this case, as in others, he has performed his 
duties to the general satisfaction. In the first 

eologians who imagine that ogy, n- 
tology, and Archeology are three sworn enemies 
to Holy Writ. He shews that the conventional 
allowance of six thousand years of age to the 
uman species arises not from any statement in 
the Book of Genesis, but from the erroneous inter- 
pretation of the chronologists ; and he reminds us 
that even the Catholic Church, ‘which has raised 
to the rank of di so many unimportant facts,’ 
has never desi to fix thus summarily the 


* Primitive Man, By Louis Figuier, Chapman and 


epoch of Primitive Man. At first sight, the in- 
quiry with which this paper commences seems a 
very difficult one. How can it be possible, in the 
absence of all written or oral history, to prove the 
existence of man upon the earth at any particular 
epoch? What evidence can be brought forward ? 
hat grounds have we to proceed upon? These : 
‘If man existed at any very remote epoch, he must 
have left traces of his presence in the spots which 
he inhabited, and on the soil which he trod under 
his feet. However savage his state may be assumed 
to have been, primitive man must have possessed 
some implements of fishing and hunting—some 
weapons wherewith to strike down any prey which 
was stronger or more agile than himself. All 
human beings have been in ion of some 
scrap of clothing; and they have had at their 
command certain implements more or less ro 
in their character, be they only a shell in which to 
draw water, or a tool for cleaving wood and con- 
structing some place of shelter, a knife to cut their 
food, and a lump of stone to break the bones of 
the animals which served for their nutriment. 
Never has man existed who was not in possession 
of some kind of defensive weapon. These imple- 
ments and these weapons have been patiently 
sought for, and they have also been found. They 
have been found in certain strata of the earth, the 
age of which is known by geologists ; some of these 
strata precede, and others are subsequent to the 
cataclysm of the Euro deluge, of the Quater- 
nary epoch. The fact been thus proved, that 
a race of men lived upon the earth at the epoch 
settled by the geological age of these strata—that 
is, during the Quaternary epoch.’ 

Man’s existence is also occasionally revealed b 
the presence of human bones preserved throug 
long ages by deposits of calcareous salts which have 
petrified or fossilised them. Such have been found 
in Quaternary rocks, which could not have been 
the case had not the proprietors of the said bones 
walked the earth at a period long before the present 
geological epoch. But perhaps the best proof of 
man’s extreme antiquity is deduced from the fact 
of human remains being discovered intermixed 
with those of antediluvian animals: and this dis- 
covery has been often made in caves and deep sunk 

laces of the earth. It is true that it is only of 

te that we have heard of such incidents. Pale- 
ontology —the science of ancient beings or 
creatures—is itself but a young thing of forty or 
fifty years, and it has had to fight for the bare life 
against many opposing forces. Until 1787, the 
world was so ignorant, that it had for sixty years 
accepted a fossil salamander of . the ingen 
quarries as the human witness of the Deluge ; and 
when this mistake was discovered, the ridicule 
which attached to it extended to the whole subject 
of antediluvian man. 

The first step to knowledge in this direction was, 
however, taken in 1774, when some human bones, 
mingled with remains of the great bear and other 

ies then unknown, were discovered by J. F. 
aor in the celebrated cavern of Gailenreuth, 
Bavaria; and in 1823, Aimé Boué found in the 
Quaternary loam of the Valley of the Rhine some 
human bones, which he presented to Cuvier as those 
of men who lived in the Quate: epoch. Cuvier 
is said to have discredited this theory; and yet, 
notwithstanding the insufficiency of the then exist- 
ing data, he says in his Discours sur les Révolutions 
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du Globe: ‘I am not inclined to conclude that man 
had no existence at all before the epoch of the 
t revolutions of the He might 
ave inhabited certain districts of no great extent, 
whence, after these terrible events, he repeopled 
the earth: perhaps also the spots where he abode 
were swallowed up, and his bones lie buried under 
the beds of the present seas.’ ’ 

In 1816, M. Tournal of Narbonne found in a 
cave in the department of Aude bones of the bison 
and the reindeer, fashioned by the hand of man, 
accompanied by the remains of edible shell-fish, 
which must have been brought there by men who 
had made their residence in this cave. <A vast 
number of similar discoveries were made, includ- 
ing those in the famous Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, 
where, in 1847, under a layer of stalagmite, the 
remains of man and antediluvian animals were 
found mixed together. The accumulation of 
evidence in this direction convinced even the 
warmest opposers of the hypothesis of the high 
antiquity of man, and even turned them, as 
happens in the case of conversions of another sort, 
into its most energetic supporters. But the most 
extraordinary of all the explorations was that 
which took place, in 1860, at Auri (Haute- 
Garonne), for it resulted in nothing less than the 
discovery of a prehistoric human _burial-place. 
Somehow or other, the misadventure of Scott's 
Antiquary always suggests itself in treating of 
these archzological subjects but the cave at 
Aurignac is, we believe, above suspicion as a 
genuine mtological ‘find.’ It is situated in 
a hill called Fajoles, forty-two feet above a rivulet, 
towards which the calcareous soil slopes off. 

‘The discovery of this hollow, which is now 
cleared out, was made entirely by chance. It was 
hidden by a mass of débris of rock and vegetable 
earth, which had crumbled down ; it had, in fact, 
only been known as a rabbits’ hole. In 1842, an 
excavating labourer, named Bonnemaison, took it 
into his head one day to thrust his arm into this 
hole, and out of it he drew forth a large bone. 
Being rather curious to search into the mystery, 
he made an excavation in the slope below the hole, 
and, after some hours’ labour, came upon a slab 
of sandstone which closed up an arched opening. 
Behind the slab of stone, he discovered a hollow in 
which a quantity of human bones were stored up. 

‘It was not long before the news of this dis- 
covery was spread far and wide. Crowds of curious 
visitors flocked to the spot, and many endeavoured 
to explain the origin of these human remains, the 
immense antiquity of which was attested by their 
excessive fragility. The old inhabitants of the 
locality took it into their heads to recall to recol- 
lection a band of coiners and robbers, who, half a 
century before, had infested the country. This 
decidedly popular inquest and decision was judged 
a satisfactory; and every one agreed in 

eclaring that the cavern which had just been 
brought to light was nothing but the retreat of 
these malefactors, who concealed all the traces of 
their crimes by hiding the bodies of their victims 
in this cave, which was known to these criminals 


only. 
‘Dr Amiel, mae of Aurignac, caused all these 


bones to be collected together, and they were 
buried in the parish cemetery. Nevertheless, 
before the re-inhumation was proceeded with, he 
recorded the fact that the skeletons were those of 


seventeen individuals of both sexes. In addition 
to these skeletons, there were also found in the 
cave a number of little discs, or flat rings, formed 
of the shell of a species of cockle (cardiwm). Flat 
rings altogether similar to these are not at all 
unfrequent in the necklaces and other ornaments 
of Assyrian antiquity found at Nineveh. 

‘Eighteen years after this event—that is, in 
1860—M. Edouard Lartet paid a visit to Aurignac, 
All the details of the above-named discovery were 
related to him. After the long interval which had 
— no one, not even the grave-digger himself, 
could recollect the precise spot where these human 
remains had been buried in the village cemetery, 
These precious relics were therefore lost to science, 
M. Lartet resolved, however, to set on foot some 
excavations in the cave from which they had been 
taken, and he soon found himself in possession of 
unhoped-for treasures. The floor of the cavem 
itself had remained intact, and was covered with a 
layer of “made ground,” mixed with fragments of 
stone. Outside this same cave, M. Lartet discovered 
a bed of ashes and charcoal, which, however, did 
not extend to the interior. This bed was covered 
with “made ground” of an ossiferous and vegetable 
character. Inside the cave, the ground contained 
bones of the bear, the fox, the reindeer, the bison, 
the horse, &c.; all intermingled with numerous 
relics of human industry, such as implements 
made of stag or reindeer’s horn, carefully pointed 
at one end and bevelled off at the other—a pierced 
handle of reindeer’s horn—flint knives and weapons 
of different kinds ; lastly, a canine tooth of a bear, 
roughly carved in the shape of a bird’s head, and 
pierced with a hole, &c. 

‘The excavations having been carried to a lower 
level, brought to light the remains of the bear, the 
wild-cat, the cave-hyena, the wolf, the mammoth, 
the horse, the stag, the reindeer, the ox, the rhino- 
ceros, &c. It was, in fact, a complete Noah’s ark. 
The bones were all broken lengthwise, and some 
of them were carbonised. Striw and notches were 
found on them, which could only have been 
made by cutting instruments. M. Lartet, after 
long and patient investigations, came to the con- 
clusion, that the cave of Aurignac was a human 
burial-place, contemporary with the mammoth, 
the Rhinocerus tichorhinus, and other great mam- 
mals of the Quaternary epoch, 

The mode in which the long bones of those 
animals were broken shews that they had been 
cracked with a view to extract the marrow: 
which delicacy, by-the-bye, it seems that our 
primitive forefathers were inordinately fond ; while 
the notches on them prove the use of sharp instru- 
ments. The implements and ornaments discovered 
point to a general custom still in use among many | 
savage tribes—namely, the placing of the er 
trophies, and personal valuables of the dec 
close to the body. In front of the cave was a flat | 
spot covered with earth that had fallen from the | 
top of the hill; and on clearing this, the investi- | 
gators met with another deposit containing bones, | 
and situated on a prolongation of the ground, on 
which the skeletons were placed in the interior of 
the cavern. Under this deposit there was a bed of 
ashes and charcoal, five to seven inches thick, the 
site of an ancient fire-hearth. ‘In other words, m 
front of the sepulchral cave, there was a kind of 
terrace, upon which, after the interment of the 
body in the cavern, the funeral banquet was held. 
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In the bed of this terrace an immense number of 
relics were discovered : a hundred flint knives ; 
two chipped flints, which archeologists believe to 
be sling projectiles; a rounded pebble, used to 
flake off flint knives; and quantities of instru- 
ments made out of reindeer’s horn. Nearly all the 
bones which had not been subjected to the action 
of fire, bore the mark of the teeth of some carniv- 
orous animal, which had doubtless come to gnaw 
them after man had taken his departure ; and this 
animal, as is shewn by other signs, was the hyena. 
One very interesting deduction from the discovery 
of the relics of Aurignac is the belief entertained 
by primitive man in a future state ; for with what 
other purpose, save that religious one which actu- 
ates the modern savage precisely in the same 
way—namely, to provide arms and provisions for 
travelling for his dead brother called to ‘the happy 
hunting-grounds ’—should the weapons, and meat, 
and ornaments be found where the deceased was 
laid? 

In 1863 took place the famous discovery of the 
human jaw in the diluvial beds of Moulin Quignon, 
near Abbeville, in company with two mammoth 
teeth, and the never-failing flint hatchet. Over 
this jaw has flowed a river of printer’s ink, but 
nothing very certain has come of it. The French 

logists are in favour of its authenticity; the 
Ea, lish, perhaps jealous of the ‘ oldest inhabitant’ 
of the earth not being found in their own country, 
still shake their learned heads at it. It may per- 
haps be as well to state, for the benefit of the 

ed, that the beds which form the solid 

crust of our globe have been divided into five 
groups, corresponding to the same number of 
periods of the physical development of the earth : 
the Primi Rocks ; the the 
; the Tertiary; and the Quaternary 8, 
which last immediately precede the present period. 
Each of these guieds was of immense duration, 
since the generation of both animals and plants 
aan ey it radically perished. Some idea may 
formed of the extreme slowness of such a pro- 
cess, When we consider how little modification has 
taken place in the race of animals which belong to 
the present epoch during its existence. Some 
geologists go so far as to contend that man existed 
in the Tertiary period ; but even if he lived in 
the Quaternary, he will be of an which it is 
almost impossible to conceive, much less to com- 
pute. It was at the commencement of that stage 
m the earth’s history that a great portion of 
Europe became covered with ice, on the one hand, 
making its way from the poles down to the most 
southern latitudes ; and, on the other, descending 
into the plains from the highest mountains. There 
were left only a few plateaux, whither men and 
animals could flee from this deadly cold, which 
annihilated so many species. M. Figuier describes 
them all, from the Irish elk, the horns of which 
are so alarming, to the mammoth, a woolly haired 
and maped elephant, carcasses of which have 
been found entire and in good preservation on 
the coast of Siberia. ‘It is certain,’ writes he, 
‘that man existed in the midst of them” Nay, 
more, during that terrible epoch, he was just 
a much a man—though doubtless a savage—as he 
38 now; and not at all more like an ape or a 
gorilla, The famous Borreby skull (found in Den- 
mark), admitted on all hands to be a relic of the 
Stone Age, is a most respectable skull, and not at 


all more like that of the Macacus baboon than 
that of any gentleman who is anxious to claim 
affinity with it for self and race. They made flint 
hatchets and arrow-heads at this earliest stage of 
human existence, and even shewed some taste for 
art. In that treasure-hole of Aurignac, there was 
found quite an ornamented trinket in the tooth of 
a young cave-bear, perforated, so that it could be 
hung round the neck, perhaps as an amulet, and 
some fanciful form, Monsieur 
iguier (who gives us pictures of everythin 
believes to be the head a bird. It 
permitted to differ upon questions of art, and it 
seems to us to more resemble a sausage. Still, 
there it is, a perforated plaything, lying beside the 
bones of the cave-bear, of the furred and horned 
rhinoceros, and of the great elk. The cave-bear 
was the first of the extinct animals to disa 3 
The diluvium—the beds formed by drifted patties, 
and originating in the great derangement caused 
by what geologists term ‘the inundation of the 
Quaternary epoch, and others ‘the Flood’—does 
“ contain any traces of the bones of the cave- 
r. 

The favourite weapon of the paleontologist is 
undoubtedly the flint hatchet, which he waves 
with unceasing triumph in the face of the general 
reader. These hatchets and the flint knives— 
found in vast numbers in these ancient burial- 
places—do not, it must be confessed, at first sight 
much resemble hatchets and knives ; indeed, it was 
contended that one of these old-world emporiums 
was nothing more than a rubbish-heap on a spot 
where there had been a manufactory of flints for 
o- ; but it is certain that they were the substitutes 

or weapons and instruments before metals were 
discovered. To the argument that such implements 
could never have been produced without metallic 
hammers, Mr Evans, an English geologist, offered 
a curious and convincing refutation. He took a 
pebble and fixed it in a wooden handle ; having 
thus manufactured a stone hammer, he made use 
of it to chip a flint little by little, until he suc- 
ceeded in producing an oval hatchet similar to the 
ancient one before him. His scientific opponents 
were convinced, and obliged to content themselves 
with the sarcasm, that this gentleman was born 
after his time. 

Even more remarkable than the ancient caverns 
are the Rock-shelters which have been identified as 
the dwelling-places of Primitive Man. In various 
parts of France, many specimens of these early 
settlements—one can scarcely call them Retreats— 
have been discovered ; mere sheltering-places under 
some overhanging rock, Sheds, perhaps, were built 
there, all traces of which have long since perished, but 
man has left more enduring traces of his presence. 
On the left bank of the river Aveyron, for instance, 
under the overhanging brows of the rocks of 
Bruniquel, was discovered a fire-hearth of the 
pre-historic period, as well as a host of objects, the 
study of which has furnished many data concerning 
this epoch of humanity. The area covered by this 
shelter is two hundred and ninety-eight square 
yards. The bones of the horse—though these are 
comparatively rare—of the ox, of the urus, the elk, 
the ibex, and the chamois, are found there, all 
shewing signs of the action of fire. Many pounds- 
weight of the half-roasted bones of the water-rat 

rove that that now despised delicacy formed a 
eatane in the primitive menu. Fish-bones are also 
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found in great quantities ; and even skeletons of 
fish, rudely traced upon fragments of bone and 
horn. Reindeer’s horn was, in that stage of man’s 
existence, all that iron is to us. Their arms, 
their implements, their ornaments, were all made 
of this substance ; and their favourite dainty was 
the marrow of the long bones, which they ex- 
tracted by fracture, without svocns. We are so 

to say that these ancestors of ours labour under 
the suspicion of cannibalism. On certain children’s 
bones of these epochs found in Scotland, Profes- 
sor Owen has recognised the trace of human teeth : 
human finger-joints have been detected among 
the remains of cooking in the epoch of the great 
bear and mammoth, and also (later) in that of the 
reindeer. In a cave in Northern Italy was found 
the small shin-bone of a child, which had been 
carefully cleansed and emptied to satisfy the 
inordinate primeval taste for marrow. Not the 
least trace of dogs having gnawed any relics of a 
feast of this epoch has been discovered; hence, it 
is declared that these animals had not yet been 
reduced to a state of domesticity. It is also proved 
that men wore clothes. A large number of reindeer 
antlers have been found with certain cuts at their 
base which evidently could only have been pro- 
duced in flaying the animal. Nay, these dandies 
were not content with the mere skins; flint scrapers 
are everywhere met with, which they used for scra: 
ing the hair off; and bodkins and stilettoes sale 
of flint and bone—exactly the same as are now used 
by the Esquimaux—for sewing the different pieces 
together. Certain reindeer bones also give evidence 
that the sinewy fibres of that animal were used for 
thread. No metal, however, was yet known: beside 
the hatchet and the flint knife there was no weapon. 


The ornaments were made out of the tooth of a wolf, | b 


or the bony part of a hare’s ear. In some places 
were great emporiums or manufactories of flint 
weapons. In the cave of Chaleux were found nearly 
twenty thousand flints chipped into hatchets, 
ts, knives, scrapers, scratchers, and spear- 
heads. Whistles have been also found made from 
the first joint of the foot of the reindeer. ‘ We our- 
selves,’ says Monsieur Figuier, ‘have had the plea- 
sure of verifying the fact that these primitive 
whistles act very well’ Perhaps the last person 
that blew into it had eaten mastodon, or his own 
mother, ten thousand years ago! He had certainly 
eaten dog: bones of this animal, broken by the 
hand of man, and ing marks of having been 
cut with a knife, place that fact beyond question. 
Space, or rather the want of it, will not permit 
us to extract more marrow from this beautiful book. 
Else, we should like to give to our readers a peep 
at the Lacustrine dwellings of Switzerland, of 
which Monsieur Figuier paints an interesting 
picture. It is not altogether from the imagination ; 
since not only are the foundations of the houses of 
these lake-dwellers to be still seen deep down in 
the blue waters, but their very fishing-nets have 
been preserved. And, curiously enough, their 
preservation to us was caused by their loss to their 
owners. Some of these lake-cabins were destroyed 
by fire: the outsides burned at once, but the 
objects inside—especially the heaped-up nets— 
could not burn freely for want of oxygen, but were 
_ charred by the heat. They became covered 
with a slight coating of some tarry matter, which 
prevented their decay, and fell with the débris of 
the hut to the bottom of the lake, where they have 


been preserved almost intact. They are made of 
flax—tor hemp had not yet been cultivated—with 
wide meshes, Boats, too, have also been fished up, 
in most cases, but not in all, to perish on exposure 
to the air. Some are still preserved with care in 
museums. 

Here we stop—not for lack of interesting material 
—and refer our readers who wish to learn more 
about their primitive ancestors, to the volume 
itself. Among other lessons it should teach us is, 
the inane folly of the pride of birth. The farther | 
we trace back our descent, the nearer we approach 
the savage, and claim kin with him. 


AN ENGAGED MAN. 
IN TWELVE CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER Iv. 


Bocer read his newspapers, hardly with his 
usual care: a strange volatility affected his 
mind ; he could not fix his attention ; his thoughts 
were for ever winging away from the Acropolis to 
Maida Vale. He took his usual afternoon stroll | 
down Piccadilly, and entered the Park. i 
over the railing of the Row, sucking the silver 
knob of his bamboo cane, with an expression that 
was half contemplative, half vacuous, he again met 
Pettigrew. The friends renewed converse, 

‘You must dine with me, Boger. We must have 
champagne. It doesn’t agree with me ever, but 
the occasion demands it. We must drink her 
health. I must wish you joy. I’m an old fe- 
low now, but it shan’t be said that Tom Petti- 
grew was a man who failed to back his friend, 
or to stand by him, or to do the right thing under 
the circumstances. The dinner shall be a good one. 
God bless you, Boger ; I'll see you through this 

usiness,’ 

Boger felt that this was kindly and well said of 
Pettigrew. He murmured gratitude. He had 
known all along that Pettigrew would assert him- 
self—would be himself, in fact—when it came to 
the point. He was like an old wine, that needed 
a little humouring, to be left by itself in a pleasant 
temperature with the cork drawn, in order that its 
merits wpe be manifested and have due justice 

‘I’ve n thinking over what you told me, 
ne. You’re a bold man, as I said, and you're 

ing a sacrifice—you ’re risking a good deal’ 

. iage is always a sacrifice in some sort— 
always a risk, said Boger with a kind of selfish 
sententiousness. It was noticeable that as Petti- 
grew’s sentiments warmed on the subject of mar- 
riage, Boger’s cooled ; so that altogether, between 
them, an equable atmosphere of sageness, not to 
say cynicism, was still maintained. 

‘It’s a speculation, no doubt, said Pettigrew; 
‘it’s a serious investment of capital. I can only 
hope youll get an excellent dividend out of it— 
that it will return you a handsome annuity of 


‘I’m reasonable, Pettigrew. My expectations 

are not extravagantly pitched.’ ‘ 
‘Still, the thing’s creditable to your spirit of 


enterprise, Boger. I respect your courage. I own 
I couldn’t do it myself—I haven’t the pluck ; but 
then’—this was said rather with a relapse into 
gloominess—‘ I never was venturesome. I’ve 
nothing of the gambler about me. I always shrunk 
from the mildest kind of punting. I could never 
bring myself to stake even a crown at the tables. 
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‘J really think, you know, that the odds are | his waistcoat; his legs had bulged at the knee, 
rather in my favour.’ and moved beneath the weight of his body un- 
‘ Well, that’s as it may be.’ Then, after a pause ae and crazily. His closely reaped cheeks had 
Pettigrew asked : ‘ You’ve told Mrs Kettlewell ?’ | joined partnership with his neck—a large amount 
Boger’s face clouded. Why this allusion to Mrs | of fat and flesh representing the capital of the firm 
Kettlewell? He was tempted to exclaim abruptly : | —and his faded glassy eyes were bordered by a 
‘Bother Mrs Kettlewell!’ However, he contented | rich arabesque setting of wrinkles. He could still 
himself with saying simply: ‘No, not yet ; but I| boast, however, a florid rubescent complexion, and 
shall do so, of course, when the proper time} with his small well-shaped features, their plump 
arrives.’ surroundings, and ample retinue of chins, had the 
‘She knows nothing? She has no suspicions ?’ | aspect of a veteran Cherub, or a Cupid (Love is the 
‘JT think not, oldest of the gods, looking at his years) retired 
‘Then, take my advice, Boger ; don’t tell her’ | from business on a comfortable pension. 
‘You don’t suppose that I’m afraid of her ?’ His life had not been h ul or blameworthy, 
‘My dear Boger, mark my words: every man of | perhaps, except in as much as it had been abso- 
our years is always more or less afraid of his | lutely idle and useless. He had never done a 
ousekeeper.’ stroke of work, or earned a single sixpence, in the 
‘It’s absurd, Pettigrew—really absurd. What | whole course of his existence. On his coming of 
ean it matter to her? She won't like it, I daresay.’ | age, he had inherited a considerable income, which 
‘She won't, certainly.’ he had devoted scrupulously to his own gratifica- 
‘But she can’t prevent it. Surely I’m a free} tion. He had preferred to expend it — enjoy 
agent—I ’m at liberty to-please myself ?’ ment, rather t to augment it by labour. He 
‘Take my advice ; get married first, and tell her | had never been in debt, and from his own point of 
of it afterwards.’ view had never been extravagant. He had only 
‘What! marry on the sly—like a schoolboy?’ | benefited his fellow-creatures in that he had never 
‘Yes; do anything—bolt, if need be—but, don’t | hoarded his means. If the disbursement of his 
tell her’ annuity could do them good—well, he had 
‘ Absurd !? always punctually disbursed it, but invariably upon 
‘She’s a dangerous woman. Don’t trifle with | himself, as a bachelor addicted to social pleasures, 
Mrs Kettlewell.’ and with some pretension to be accounted a man 
‘Quite absurd !* of fashion. Dress, dinners, sunshine, snuff—on 
*You’ll see !” these had been his main outlay—such had been 
the programme of his being. It did not seem a 
CRAFTER V. very exemplary one, viewed from the height of 
Mrs Kettlewell’s house in Sackbut Place, May-| years. His past life of exhausted pleasures was 
fair, was small, and dark, and close. Its only | but as a dust-heap—a pile of empty and broken 
recommendation was its situation. It was near | bottles—quite valueless; and as an object of con- 
everything that, from a genteel and fashionable | templation, unattractive, depressing. His future 
int of view, was to be desired—but it was | was to be different, however. It was to be shared, 
they on all sides by mews, and smelt ac- | adorned, redeemed from abe by Julia Lupus. 
cordingly. But then these were occupied, not| His indolence and selfishness apart, he was not 
by common cattle and vehicles, hut by the horses | unamiable. He was indeed polite, kind-hearted, 
and carriages of the aristocracy. No doubt, that | humane, and liberally —— But he was by 
made a difference. nature very timorous. To this fact was to be 
Mr Boger occupied the first floor. His apartments | attributed much of the inactivity and egotism 
consisted of a sitting-room, bed-chamber, and | that had characterised his life. e shrank from 
dressing-closet. He was at home generally but to | trouble—from participation in the labours of his 
sleep at night, and to breakfast in the morning. | fellows—and gradually came to centre, more and 
The rest of the day he passed at the Acropolis and | more, his cares and thoughts in himself, out of 
in society, returning to Sackbut Place only occa-| mere lack of courage to make effort and to endure. 
sionally to repair or renovate his costume. A | ‘I must keep out of it’ was his first notion, when 
faithful attendant came every morning to shave | he perceived any stir or action going on in the 
him and to dress his hair. He was proud of his | wo fi. There are men who cannot be restrained 
hair, and with some reason: it was his own, and | from leaping into the arena, no matter what conflict 
was abundant. It was the physical gift that | may be raging in it—how little it may concern 
had the most resolutely withstood the attacks | them, or how great may be the odds against them. 
of time. It was the Old Guard, indeed, of the | They must be doing, in any case. Boger was not 
army of his personal attractions. I scorn to pun| of these; he was essentially a non-combatant. 
upon the word dye: it may be that the juvenile | Let the din of arms be never so distant, it was 
hue of his locks owed something to cunningly | always his first impulse to run rag A his second, 
—— washes and lotions, but otherwise his | to lock himself in the cellar. So he had passed 
t had certainly not surrendered. It was the | his days; not wholly without self- ———_ ora 
envy and the marvel of his contemporaries, who | suspicion that that philosophy of fear which he 
had long since become, to a man, bald, gray, or had. permitted to govern him—which sways, indeed, 
wigged, But Bertie’s curls could still boast a} more amongst us than we could readily reckon, or 
youthful luxuriance ; the tongs gave them curve | would care to allow—had its disadvantages. Still, 
and crispness, and the pomatum-pot, discreetly | he had been true to his creed—had avoided respon- 
resorted to, afforded them gloss. If he could only | sibility as a worker, as a husband and head of a 
have been as young all over as his hair looked! | household. Now in these later times there had 
But he wasn’t. Age had unsymmetrically extended | gleamed within him a sort of brief Indian sum- 
his contour: there was a creased convexity about | mer of youthful ardour, and inclination to be 
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venturesome. Doubtfully, even painfully, he had 
wooed Julia Lupus, and, it was generally agreed, 
nett it be f rther added, in palliation of Boger’ 

t it be further , in iation 0: 8 
selfish economy of life, that he was absolutely 
without what are known as ‘ belongings.’ He was 
alone in the world—the last of the Bogers. No 
poor relation had claims upon him; no distant 
connection could feel aggrieved by Boger’s system 
of expenditure. If ever man was entitled to pay 
away his money exactly as he chose, Boger was 

n re to engagemen: was himse 

mF. 9 it, as much as any one. He was 
puzzled, sometimes, at the courage he must have 
exhibited in effecting it. How could he have 
acquired such fortitude? Was it due to the 
hospitalitiés of Maida Vale, strangely nerving his 
heart and brain? He could not say. The thing 
was done, at anyrate—he was an engaged man. 
Still, he felt that the old proverb about the first 
step was not unimpeachable. He had other steps 
to take which would cost him a good deal—quite 
as much, even. He surveyed with trepidation the 
work before him ; to his outburst of courage had 
succeeded serious apprehensions. There was Mrs 
Kettlewell ! 

Pettigrew had been curiously persistent in regard 
to Mrs Kettlewell, and Pettigrew was a person 
of sense and experience. Men relied upon his 
judgment. However strongly he himself had 
spoken on the subject, Boger felt moved by what 
Pettigrew had said as to Mrs Kettlewell. 

‘Not tell her?’ mused Boger: ‘it would be 
ridiculous—it would be mean. I must tell her, 
of course. It will be bad news for her; she will 
think it so, no doubt. Still, she must be told. 
She won't like losing a lodger who has been with 
her now for a great many years ; it will be a loss 
to her to have these rooms empty—it will make a 
considerable difference in her income. But she 
will soon let them again ; rooms in such an excellent 
situation are seldom long unlet. A new tenant 
will seem strange, perhaps even distasteful, to her 
at first. He may give much more trouble than I 
do. One of those rackety young men, who abound 
so in the present day, would be very bad for her, 
and for the house. He may be less considerate— 
less eligible in every way—though I say it, than I 
am. Still, she would soon get used to him: people 
soon get used to things. It won’t be half so bad 
for her as she’ll think it at first. And, of course, 
I shouldn’t think of dealing unhandsomely with 
her in the matter; she has always been so atten- 
tive, has taken so much trouble to care for and 
please me, that on my leaving I shall certainly 
remember her. The occasion demands that she 
should receive a little present at my hands, I 
don’t mind going so far as to say that I am prepared 
to draw her a cheque for really a handsome 
amount, as a mark of my esteem and gratitude, in 
fact. And I should make a point of calling upon 
her afterwards, from time to time, to see how she’s 
getting on: shell find me by no means forgetful 
of her services,’ 

Still, Mr Boger was not easy in his mind. It 
occurred to him that the task of announcing and 
explaining to Mrs Kettlewell his intended marriage 

its difficulties and embarrassment. He kept 
on omens the terms in which he should state his 
news, then pictured to himself the expression 


of her face, and the gestures she would employ 
thereupon. In his fancy, he determined exactly 
the ejaculations and phrases she would resort to, 
Altogether, the result of this imaginative effort wag 
not pleasant. 

‘«A dangerous woman”—that was how Pettigrew 
described her: a strong way of putting the case— 
too strong, perhaps. She might make herself 

i = &. lose her tem a little; but not 
more than that, I should think. Still, that would 
be enough. But, for “dangerous ;” why, what 
could she do? Nothing, of course. It’s monstrous 
to suppose there’s any real difficulty or danger in 
the matter.’ 

Mr Boger shivered, however, as he wished his 
communication to Mrs Kettlewell made, and all 
well. He did not think of adopting Pettigrew’s 
counsel, and of ‘ bolting ;’ still, he wished himself 
clear of Sackbut Place. He lost some days irreso- 
lutely considering the question, and fretting a good 
deal over it. 

At last, with a sort of abrupt timidity, and in a 
curious hollow tone, he addressed his housekeeper, 
ei thinking of making a change, Mrs Kettle. 
well. 

‘Do, sir; it will do you good, she replied: 
‘change is always beneficial. And I’ve been 
noticing that you’ve hardly looked yourself, of 
late. And [I don’t think you’ve ever quite shook 
off that attack of gout you had in the autumn. 
Dear me, how anxious I was about you; for days 
and nights I hardly had my things off, or got so 
much as a wink of sleep. Try a week at Brighton, 
Mr Boger—be persuaded.’ 

It was clear that she didn’t in the least under- 
stand him. 

‘I was not thinking of Brighton, Mrs Kettlewell’ 

‘Then, say Margate, sir. It’s not genteel, I 
know, but it’s uncommon bracing; and at this 
time of year, you know, you don’t have the riff-raff 
there you do later. I’ve heard parties speak very 
highly of Margate. It would do wonders for you, 
I’m sure, Mr Boger. 

‘No—not Margate, Mrs Kettlewell, Boger mur- 
mured faintly. 

‘Well, sir, wherever you think best, of course; 
it will be the same to me. And I'll make a point 
of going down with you, to see that everything’s 
nice and comfortable: they ’re dreadful careless at 
some of those sea-side oo. The parties I’ve 
known that has catched their deaths through being 
put into damp sheets! And so ill as you’ve been, 
sir. I couldn't hear of your going alone; for you 
ain’t well, not nearly well, yet, Mr Boger, though 
you may think you are. It was only yesterday L 
was saying to how ill you looked ; you 
seemed to totter, like, as you went down the street 
—quite the old man, I said, if you’ll excuse me, 
sir. It’s that illness still clinging about you. 
And you ain’t half careful enough, sir: people as 
is on in years, as I may say, sir, really can’t be too 
careful, you know. And you so ill as you were in 
the autumn! I’m sure I didn’t seem as if I could 
answer for you from one day to another ; and all 
night —_ dreamed of nothing but hearses and 
ostrich plumes, and undertakers’ men about the 
place. The turn it gave me, when I found a 
winding-sheet in the candle, and a coffin jumped 
out of the fire-place! And your affairs not settled; 
no will made—no nothing. However, you pulled 


through it somehow, thank goodness, Not = 
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ve well yet, Mr Boger—you mustn’t think it: 
sir. illness such as that 
Tat to be got over all in a day, especially by those 
as is older than they have been.’ A 
Mr Boger decided upon deferring the disclosure 
to Mrs Kettlewell of his plan of marriage. 


IN THE WOODS. 
A REVERIE. 


‘A rane of beauty is a joy for ever’? Thank you 
for such a thought, dear, loving, tender John 
Keats! We thank you in the fulness of our 
heart, as we sit on the verge of this glade, amid 
the flowers and the clear, melodious runnels, that 
you loved so well. We have turned aside from 
the dusty high-road, and given up our soul to the 
tender spirit that pervades this shady forest, and 
to the associations that such an influence may shed 
upon us. There is sufficient material beneath the 
shadows of the spreading chestnut and the waving 

ine for an hour’s unalloyed pleasure ; and we are 
satisfied that we can find here ‘tongues in trees, 
sermons in stones, books in running brooks, and 
good in everything.’ 

The flowers are spread around us in the sweetest 
profusion, all ‘glittering with pearly dew, on this 
June morning. Here the modest woodruff, whiter 
than snow, peeps from beneath the feathery fern ; 
there the tender daffodil bends in tearful splendour, 
as if it were drooping in sadness o’er some fairy’s 
grave. Here the last sick-looking primrose clings 
to the mossy bank, while the wild-violet turns its 
bright, dewy eye upon it, looking a last farewell. 
Far as the eye can reach, myriads of hyacinths 
raise their pale-blue forms above the grass, and 
seem like a thin, blue stratum of cloud hanging 
over fairyland ; while here by our side the sweet 
Narcissus repeats that thrice-beautiful fable, and 
gazes dreamily at its own graceful yet fading 
shadow in the crystal stream. 

Then there are the humble, yet tender and 
lovely mosses, threading their lowly way amongst 
the flowers and grass, forming one of Nature’s quiet 
mercies, and veiling with a hushed tenderness the 
half-forgotten paths and the dintless rocks. 

We see in the loneliness of this dell that Nature 
never stints herself. Her profusion has something 
glorious about it, for we feel that this wood, far 
away in its untrodden tracts, possesses little flower- 
worlds which no human eye will ever see, yet 
none the less fragrant and lovely on that account. 

Full many a flower is born to blush unsee 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


We are glad that such is the case, for were Nature 
circumscribed to the limits of our narrow observa- 
tion, she would lose all that infinity of loveliness 
which she now claims solely on the grounds that 
she has beauties which never have and never will 
be seen by the human eye. Moreover, there is a 
poetic halo lingers around that half-negative, half- 
forgotten existence of these flowers in the path- 

woods, They are beautiful even in their 


— 


loneliness, with the soft breath of the summer morn 
kissing the dew from their chalices, the black-bird’s 
note sung o’er them at the fall of eve, and the 
lustrous stars looking down on them through the 
silent night. 

But the flowers do not comprise the only glory 
of the woods. We have the delicious harmony of 
the birds going on from early morn till the close 
of eve. The black-bird’s note, full and clear, is 
trilled from the bosom of yon chestnut tree ; the 
robin sings his lay from the top of the pheasant- 
hut there, a few yards off ; while the th answers 
from the top of the hawthorn bush yonder, beside 
the rustic gate. Beneath the sombre shadows of 
an ancient fir-tree the wild-dove coos on in a 
dreamy monotone; while far away, in some un- 
fathomable grove, the cuckoo sends forth its mellow 
note, coming on us like some dear, half-forgotten 
~ heard again in a dream. 

hile in the midst of such a scene, our mind is 
instinctively carried back to those days of Arcadian 
simplicity when nymphs and dryads sported in the 
subdued splendour of the woodlands of classic 
lore—to the days when Pan tuned his pipes in the 
silvan shades, and when the Graces Lentel the 
cool — by the meandering streams of Thessaly 
and Thrace. 

Then there was a halo about the tangled forest 
which has never belonged to it since. The Greek 
poets often sing of woods as special places of sacred 
seclusion and beauty combined. The house of 
Circe was in the midst of a iabyrinth of trees ; the 
noble Ulysses om ong | sought the woodland 
shades, sometimes for the meditation of future 
plans, at other times for safety; while the aged 
and blind CEdipus is brought to repose in the 
seclusion of a forest, where the nightingale sings 
in the myrtle groves, and in the ‘sunless and 
windless thickets,’ 

Medieval writers, Dante in particular, have quite 
a different feeling in reference to the woods, We 
cannot account for this change in any way, unless 
from the fact, that in the middle ages forests had 
lost their Arcadian simplicity ; and that, instead of 
being haunted by imaginary gods and goddesses, 
and all the poetic associations connected therewith, 
we have nothing but banditti on the one hand, and 
wild beasts on the other. This fact would certainly 
go a great length in disenchanting us with the 
charms of any forest. Be this as it may, it is 
an established fact that the writers of the middle 
ages looked on forests with anything but an 
agreeable eye. Dante’s ideas of a forest are ex- 
ceedingly repulsive. As a case in point, we have 
only to refer to the forest scene in the Inferno of 
his Divine Comedy. In this case, he cannot ex- 
press a despair about life more strongly than by 
saying, that in the beginning of his dark journey 
through hell, he was lost in the dark and 
ramifications of a wood so terrible, that even to 
think or speak of it was a despair so grim and 
awful, that it was the nearest approach to death 
that could be conceived. Again, in one of his 
most intensely weird scenes in his description of 
hell, he minutely describes a wood, the branches 
of whose trees were occupied by lost souls, who kept 
up a doleful and everlasting wail. 

As we come down to more modern writers, we 
find that brighter views are taken of the silvan 
features of nature. Where Dante would have sent 


no one but a damned spirit, we find Chaucer and 
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Spenser sending fairies and knights to disport 
themselves in the sunny gleams that pierce the 
lades. The immaculate Una and the sportive 

ylvia can trip along the dew-bespangled dells 
under the bright spell of a Spenser or a Chaucer, 
when {the gloomy wand of a Dante would have 
sent the Sicuties spirits through a wailing 
avenue of the darkest gloom. We cannot account 
for this vast difference in auy other es | than by 
the influences we have already mention 

The. reaction for the better is very manifest in 
Spenser, while the bright aspect reaches its highest 
development through the pen of Shakspeare. He 
revived the glory of the greenwood in all its 
Arcadian splendour. Follow Oberon and Titania 
for a few minutes, and see how you get bathed 
with the dews of the forest, and lulled by the song 
of the bitds. We fancy we hear the voice of 
Oberon, in that Midsummer Night's Dream, call 
from yon shady dell in that Athenian wood : 


I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine : 
There sleeps Titania, some time of the night, 
Lulled in these flowers with dances and delight. 


Again, we never weary of that sunny splendour 
which is thrown by the same master-mind on the 
silvan shades of the Forest of Arden, in his match- 
less comedy As You Like It. Who would ever tire 
wandering by the bubbling runnels that murmur 
beneath the glorious beeches and oaks which we 
see so beautifully set before us? With what 
intense delight do we wander through that forest, 
now catching a glimpse of the rosy features, 
_— and full, of Phebe the shepherdess ; 
now listening to the loud and joyous laugh of 
Audrey ; anon watching the fairy Rosalind and the 
entle Celia, as they trip through each bosky 
ell, or listening to the teachings of the philo- 
sophical Jaques, as he lies reclined beneath his 
hoary oak, and goes over in a practical kind of logic 
the seven ages of man. 

Such, then, was the pe of Shakspeare : 
the greenwood of the days when merry England 
laughed and sported in the silvan shade; when 
the bugle-horn sounded for the chase, and when 
the ruby wine was quaffed to the songs of hunts- 
men, monks, and archers dressed in Lincoln green. 
Such scenes were Shakspeare’s peculiar joy, and 
such he loved to paint. 

Our later poets abound in passages appreciative 
of forest scenery. Wordsworth’s affection for it 
was most tender. Shelley’s Alastor reveals fully 
the principles of grandeur which can be found in 
the interminable vistas of a forest; while no one 
can study poor Keats’s Hyperion without admiring 
the exquisite and subdued beauty depicted on the 
one hand, and shedding tears at the poor dying 
youth’s sympathy for the tender influence of the 
flowers of the grove on the other. 

We bless God for the glade and the forest! 
Their proper study refines our souls, and makes us 
endeavour to attain more fully to the Beautiful 
and True. While they reveal themselves in all 
their lights and shadows to our imagination, they 
tend to shed upon our soul 


The light that never was on sea or shore, 
The consecration of the poet’s dream. 


MY LOVE. 


My love is pale, but in her cheeks 
Faint rosy flushes come and go, 
That gather slightly when she speaks, 
And sometimes deepen to a glow. 
She seems most like a young white rose, 
Within whose heart a blush is set, 
Softly unfolding as it grows— 
But ah, I have not found her yet! 


Her eyes are blue—such sweet blue eyes ! 
Her white lids veil them from your sight ; 
But now and then a smile will rise, 
And fill them suddenly with light ; 
And when she hears of some distress, 
And on the lashes tears are wet, 
They look with such pained tenderness— 
But ah, I have not found her yet ! 


Across her brow in even braids 
Is smoothly laid her glossy hair ; 
My love has need of no false aids, 
Or tricks of dress, to make her fair. 
She does not need from silken trains 
A gorgeous dignity to get; 
In her soft homely dress she reigns— 
But ah, I have not found her yet ! 


She wins your heart a hundred ways— 
Laying a iight hand on your arm, 
Shewing in all she does and says 
A native deferential charm, 
Moving about with quiet grace ; 
Such little things you soon forget, 
Although they steal your love apace— 
But ah, I have not found her yet! 


Her image in my heart I wear ; 

My love, my faith, are all her own : 
I keep my life prepared for her 

When she shall come and take her throne. 
I dream of what the world will seem— 

So much more bright—when we have met ; 
I wonder, is it all a dream ?— 

For ah, I have not found her yet ! 
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